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THE MESSAGES OF THE PSALMS 
PSALM 122 



PROFESSOR JOHN E. McFADYEN 
Knox College, Toronto, Canada 



I. I was glad when they said unto me, I was full glad when they said to me, 
Let us go unto the house of the Lord. 'Let us go to the house of Jehovah.' 



a. Our feet are standing 

Within thy gates, O Jerusalem; 

3. Jerusalem, thou art builded 
As a city that is compact together: 



Our feet were standing at last 
within thy gates, Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem, that art built up as a city 
that is well compact together. 



4. Whither the tribes go up, even the Whither the tribes went up, 



tribes of the Lord, 
For a testimony unto Israel, 
To give thanks unto the name of the 

Lord. 

5. For there are set thrones for judg- 

ment. 
The thrones of the house of David. 

6. Pray for the peace of Jerusalem: 
They shall prosper that love thee. 

7. Peace be within thy walls. 

And prosperity within thy palaces. 



even the tribes of J ah, 
{According to) the ordinance for Israel 
to give thanks unto the name of Je- 
hovah. 

For there were set thrones for judgment, 
even the thrones of the house of David. 



Pray for the peace of Jerusalem: 
prosperous be they that love thee. 

Peace be within thy ramparts, 
prosperity in thy palace-towers. 



8. For my brethren and companions' For my brethren and companions' sakes 

sakes, I would wish thee peace. 

I will now say. Peace be within thee. 

9. For the sake of the house of the Lord For the sake of the house of Jehovah our 

our God God 

I will seek thy good. I would seek thy good. 

— Revised Version. — Canon Cheyne's translation. 

No psalm is more directly a pilgrim song than this. The very- 
first word strikes the note of joy at the prospect of going to Jehovah's 
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house; between that house and the city interest is divided throughout 
the psalm, which ends with a prayer for a blessing alike upon city 
and temple. The delight of worship here receives simple but classic 
expression, as does the prayer for the city and the house of Jehovah. 

There is no word-painting in this psalm, no elaborate description; 
yet who that has eyes or imagination can fail to see the pilgrim 
band that sends up to God this song of tranquil joy ? Whether 
the joy of worship is retrospect or prospect, it is joy of the 
profoundest, and in the simple "I was glad" the keen ear can detect 
a sigh of relief at the privilege of leaving, for however short a time, 
"the tents of wickedness." 

The first verse suggests not only the joy, but the fellowship, of 
worship. All who love Jehovah are interested alike in his house, and 
they exhort one another to visit that house, though the way thither 
is often long and perilous. When they reach the city, they find their 
most daring hopes more than realized. They stand in the gates and 
look about with amazement and pride on the old city with its glorious 
history and its precious memories. They pause in wonder ere they 
go up to Jehovah's house; nay, in more than wonder, in gratitude. 
For the city walls are rebuilt, there are no more breaches in them, 
and, hemmed in by the ravines and hills about, the city seems in her 
compactness to be no unfit emblem of the unity that binds her sons 
together, scattered throughout the world. 

The city had seen numberless vicissitudes. It had belonged to 
the Jebusites before it was taken by the king whom every succeeding 
generation delighted to honor, and whose name rises to the memory 
of those who sing this psalm. The great temple of Solomon, his son, 
had for four centuries been the pride and glory of Jerusalem. The 
city had been mysteriously saved by the God who was worshiped there, 
when in 701 B. C. the Assyrians were about to assail it. On a later 
day (586 B. C.) other hosts had taken it and leveled its glory with 
the dust, and so it had remained for more than half a century. Now 
all that is over, though it is not forgotten. The walls are built again. 
War has left the city gates, and she is in truth a city of peace, able to 
secure for those who love her what they came to her to find — oppor- 
tunity for worship and for justice. But this she can secure only if 
she continues to be at peace; and so the pilgrims pray for her 
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continued peace, that it may gird the ramparts and crown the 
towers, and preserve, as the symbol of their religion and their unity, 
the house of their God. 

This great psalm is not a plea for public worship. To the men 
who sang it no such plea was needed; the necessity for such a plea 
has been left to times like ours. Worship should not be so much a 
duty as a joy; and at a time when the claims of the church are so 
systematically ignored even by many good men, and when church 
attendance seems to be declining, it is well to rekindle our instinct 
for worship and to revive our delight in the house of God, by singing 
psalms like these. No doubt a certain romance attached to the 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem of the Jews of the dispersion, and a certain 
splendor to the worship in which they participated when they reached 
their journey's end. There was something both dangerous and 
picturesque in the long way which often lay between the land of 
their sojourn and the land of their hearts. It was doubtless often 
through scenes of discouragement and peril that they went on from 
strength to strength. But that only heightened the thrill of joy with 
which they hailed the pinnacles and towers of the Holy City, and the 
silent wonder with which they gazed around upon it all, as their feet 
at length stood within the gates. Then again the splendor of the 
ritual appealed to their sense of worship; it smote the imagination 
and haunted it for many days to come. The city vividly recalled 
precious and thrilling memories hundreds of years old; there was 
everything to provoke even the commonplace pilgrim to wonder and 
reverence. 

In their ancient form, at least, these things are now no more for 
us. We do not approach our worship through any romance of 
adventure. The city in which we worship is seldom fragrant with 
historic and religious memories; the church in which we gather is 
not the single rallying-point of the body of believers whose hope 
and faith we share. Our worship is not particularly associated with 
national or patriotic feelings. It has not that splendid concentra- 
tion of religious, patriotic, and historical interest which it had for the 
ancient Jew. But that only makes our task the harder. Our need 
is as imperative, and our joy should be as deep. Is there not some- 
thing exquisitely touching about the simple word / was glad ? What 
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more could the Psalmist say when he heard the good news ? He is 
overpowered by the delight of the prospect that lies before him. 

And should our delight be any the less when the sabbath bells 
ring out their invitation to go to the house of the Lord ? We have 
not indeed a Jerusalem to impress us with its compactness; but can 
we go to the house of God without thinking of that other Jerusalem, 
that church throughout the world with whom in spirit we worship, 
our friends and our companions, whose welfare is our own ? Can 
we, too, not look back upon the tribes that went up, that have been 
going up from age to age since ever there was a church of God upon 
the earth at all ? And should not our prayer be for the welfare of 
Jerusalem ? All we are brethren. Their God is ours, their prosperity 
is ours; and we can all do our best and noblest work, when all is well 
with Jerusalem and she lives in peace. The strength she has to spend 
in defending her walls against the foe is so much strength lost for the 
work which it was hers to do; and so we shall pray that peace may be 
within her gates, that her citizens may be true friends of one another, 
unitedly devoting themselves to the cause of the God whom they 
jointly worship. 

Not much is said in this psalm of the ethical value of worship; 
rather its religious importance is emphasized. The tribes go up to 
give thanks to the name of Jehovah. And this has a very important 
lesson for our own time. Worship is a duty which is not discharged 
in its totality when we faithfully discharge all our moral obligations. 
Morality, though essential to religion, is less than religion; there 
must be a direct fellowship of the spirit of men with the spirit of God. 
A man who confines himself to what he calls his duty, and never 
cares to take upon his lips the language of the hundred and third 
psalm, has the alphabet of religion yet to learn. It will be a sad day 
for religion when it is supposed to be exhausted by morality. Adora- 
tion appears to be a vanishing instinct. The preaching of the day 
will have to revive the sense of God; and the heart which does not 
throb in response to the quaintly simple expression of the psalmist's 
joy in worship has yet to learn the deepest things in religion. The 
psalm will have done part of its work upon us if it creates within us, 
or it expresses, a sense of the necessity and joy of public worship, not 
only as a stimulus to the good life, but as an end in itself. 



